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Parsonnel Issues: 


cA 


Fa aticr this year Personne! Journal's editorial director, Margaret Magnus, inter- 
viewed a group of randomly selected readers io get their views on personnel 
management. 

The questions were open-ended: What problems do you face? What are the 
major issues in personnel today? What changes do you foresee? 

The results? The following discussion gives some of these views on the chang- 
ing nature of the work force, compensation and benefits, productivity and moti- 
vation, validity and future issues in personnel. 

If your views are different from those presented here, let us know. It is the 
diversity of opinion and experience of Personne/ Journal! readers which helps us 


to gauge the developing and changing human resource management field. 


Changing Work Force 


Marr: There is an emerging work 
population which is beginning to 
internalize the issues and “expectation 
of involvement” which appeared in the 
1960s. These workers want to help 
run the company. We hire many 
MBAs in an analytical capacity, and 
they fully expect to quickly influence 
corporate policy and investments. 

It was different 20 years ago. You 
paid your dues and worked your way 
up the corporate ladder. | see a 
growing stress between the 
expectations of younger workers, who 
want greater participation, and older 
workers, who are setting policy. 


Bertram: | agree that a key issue Is 
this “generation gap" between 
supervisors and management who 
have not kept pace with the demands 
of this new breed of worker and the 
younger work force. 


Marr: \|n the insurance industry, we 
have a whole populace of generally 
conservative people who are facing a 
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new group of workers who expect a 
freedom of choice, to have a say in 
the organization and to manage their 
own careers. 

| think it is important to help both 
groups in the work force cope with the 
stress of our changing and temporary 
society — professionally as well as 
personally. 


Magnus: What do you mean by a 
“temporary society’? 


Marr: By a temporary society, | am 
referring to changing organizational! 
structures, changing corporate policies 
and new government regulations. We 
have a whole work populace 
continually trying to cope with these 
changes. 


Strode: | also think that interpersonal 
skills are of major importance. We 
have young people adjusting to work 
life, lo what work means, and to the 
conflicts between their expectations 
and older employees and their values 
and lifestytes— all of which impact the 
organization. 


me Readers’ Views 


Panelists: 


H. Henry Bertram, Associate 
Director, Human Resources. 
The New York Hospittai, 

New York, NY 

John E. Brouch, Personne! 
Administrator, PRC Consoer 
Townsend, Inc.. Chicago. IL 
Maurice A. Cayer, 
Organization and Staffing 
Personne: Specialist. 

J.C. Penney Company, Inc.. 
New York, NY 

Roberta Dawson, Personnel 
Director, Chicago. It 
Douglas H. Marr, Assistant 
Vice President, Equitable Lite 
Assurance Society of the 
U.S.. New York, NY 

Jayson B. Strode, Assistant 
Administrator, Personnel, 

. Rehabilitation Institute of 
Chicago, !L 
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of dictating through policies and 
procedures. We need to promote the 
idea of organizational and 
management flexibility and to indicate 
that there are options in how to 
manage people. 


Dawson: | see a restless group of 
people, especially those between the 
ages of 23 to 30. They want to come 
in and take over. They want to know 
where they fit in the structure, and if 
they haven't moved up within two 
years, they move on. They stay just 
fong enough to see how the job is 
going to work out. 

There is discontentment, especially 
for degreed persons, who are not 
moving as quickly as they thought 
they would. But in many companies 
there are not enough slots in the 
upper echeions of the organization to 
accommodate all of these ambitious 
younger workers. Additionally, those 
people who are now in the top spots 
of a company have longevity with the 
organization and have been in the top 
spots for a number of years. 


Cayer: So how do we motivate these 
people if there are very few places for 
them to go in the organization? How 
do we keep challenging them? 


Marr: The challenge is to find a way 
to really involve these employees in 
the organization. But there are 
differences in the types and levels of 
invoivement and in the degrees of 
decision making. 

1 do many informal exit interviews, 
and the reason employees frequently 
cite for leaving is the desire for more 
responsibility, not for more pay. The 
peopie who are leaving feel that they 
are being wasted and that their talents 
are not sufficiently used. This shows 
the importance of human resource 
utilization. 

in the ‘80s we will have to develop a 
means for increasing employee 
responsibility and for clarifying 
decision-making roles. 


Brouch: In our exit interviews, we 
also find that empioyees don't leave 
because of money. They leave 
because they don't feel that they are 
being used to their full potential. 

They often don't know where they 
stand with their boss or within the 
company, and thus they become 
frustrated. We are trying performance 
measures and MBO in order to give 
amployees a better understanding of 
their position and performance within 
the company. 

| think employees nave to be made 
to feai that they have an importance 
to the company, to their supervisor 
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is greener on the other side. 


Dawson: | find that people are asking 
for a tracking pattern: ‘Where can | 
find myself in four to five years?" 
“What will be my next step?” The 
problem is that most employees can't 
be guaranteed a spot. However, | do 
see an added interest by the 
management of many organizations to 
promote from within the company. 


Strode: | think this leads to the need 
for career laddering. Right now, if an 
employee is stuck in a particular 
position because there are no 
advancement opportunities within the 
organization, the employee will seek a 
position in another company, even if it 
presents a lateral move. 

So we have to look at the cost of 
losing that person versus the cost of 
providing additional educational and 
other opportunities. 

For instance, if there is a speech 
pathologist who has been providing 
patient care for several years and now 
wants the opportunity to conduct 
research activities, we should be able 
to say to that employee that we will 
subsidize the time and resources for 
some research. 

These costs will be offset in other 
ways. such as reduced turnover, 
increased employee morale and the 
generation of important contributions 
to other areas of the organization. 
These returns may not be evident for 
several years and may be “soft” 
returns, but they should not be 
discounted. 


Compensation 


Magnus: In my discussions with 
personnel managers, one of the 
problems cited is compensation— 
especially for first-line supervision and 
middie management. 

The unions and public policy appear 
to be taking care of entry and lower- 
level employees regarding salary 
increases, and top management 
appears to have built-in salary 
incentives. It is the first-line 
supervisor, middie management and 
staff levels which are being squeezed 
salary- wise because there isn't 
enough corporate funds to meet ail 
salary requirements. Therefore, middle 
management does not get adequately 
rewarded, except with small across- 
the- board salary adjustments. a 

This situation is often compounded 
by increasing entry-‘evel salaries. And 
if entry-fevel salaries are high, where 
does that leave the first-line 
supervisor who has deen with the 
company ten years and worked his or 


thousand dollars or so more than an 
entry'-ievel employee. 

I think the problem is also 
compounded by the wage and price 
guidelines. 


oo ae 


Brouch: This is true. Because 

80 to 90% of our work force is 

government funded, we are faced with 
stringent adherence to the wage and : 
price guidelines. The problem is that 
employees don't understand these 
requirements. All they think is that 
they are not getting the money they 
think they are worth. 

But we can't substantially raise the 
salaries for these engineers due to the 
guidelines. However, we are going to 
lose these people if we don't raise 
their salaries. 

And to remain competitive for new 
engineers entering the labor market, 
we have to have higher starting 
salaries. So we are caught in the 
middle— we are getting higher priced 
people with less experience, and we 
can't raise the salaries of our 
experienced personnel. 


Motivation 


Cayer: The implication of this salary 
squeeze is a crisis in motivation. | 
don't see people recognizing any 
benefit in producing more or 
producing a better product if they see 
they are not going to get any 
recognition for their efforts, such as an 
increase in salary.. 

This productivity issue, especially in 
labor-intensive service industries, is a 
problem. There is not much leeway in 
service industries. In manufacturing or 
something like oil production, you can 
come up with a new way of drilling 
and increase productivity by 60%. 
Productivity increases in service 
industries are much more subtle. 


Bertram: | believe that the challenge 

facing us in the next decade is to 

devise a workable definition of 

productivity for labor-intensive 

industries. Department heads and 

supervisors do not know how to i 
evaluate productivity, and this has i 
serious implications, not only in i 
motivating employees but also in i 
compensation and performance 
appraisal. | 


Cayer: In retail, we introduced a new 
concept of measuring behavior for 
sales personnel. What we wanted to 
examine was the “sales interaction" 
and the number of desirable behaviors 
which led to increased sales ina 
given situation. We found that just 
looking at sales figures was not 
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enough to measure productivity. We 
are still evaluating the sales 
interaction system, especially those 
aspects which are linked to a pay 
plan. 


Magnus: Employee motivation and 
productivity also seem to be 
influenced by many factors, including 
the nature of the changing work force 
we discussed earlier. 


Strode: There is evolving evidence 
that workers are less inclined to 
devote their lives to companies. This 
is evident in the increasing inclination 
not to relocate and with the increased 
emphasis on reducing job stress and 
professional burnout. Many employees 
are not willing to tolerate the same 
level of involvement with work and the 
same commitment as in the past. 

Our job is to find ways to retain and 
recharge these people, to get the 
work done and to still keep 
productivity up. 

| see worker participation as 
partially offsetting reduced employee 
job commitment. If employees can 
play a greater part in the general 
management of an organization, then 
there is a greater probability that they 
can maintain job satisfaction. 

We need to continually offer 
opportunities for employees to 


contribute ideas to the organization 
and in ways which are not just 


prescribed by the job description. We 
need to develop new ways and 
systems so that employees can make 
their full contribution to the 
organization. Rignt now we are 
wasting talent and the opportunity for 
involvement. 


Cayer: There is a division at AT&T 
called “organization effectiveness” 
which is involved in employee attitude 
surveys, job design, assessment of 
compensation programs and 
motivation. | see this type of work as 
an opportunity for people in personnel. 


Retention 


Strode: For the 1980s, | see a shift 
from a recruitment focus to retention. | 
know that reducing turnover is not a 
new idea, but we will find that there 
are simply not enough students 
coming out of the schools to meet our 
labor needs. One of the most effective 
ways of dealing with this problem is to 
retain existing personnel. 


Brouch: In our industry, we often 
experience a shortage in one area of 
personnel ie.g., environmental 
engineering), while we nave to lay off 
pecople :n another area (e.g., hignway 
engineering) due tc changes in 


Readers Suggest Quarterly 
Subject Index— It Starts This Month 


Dus our discussions, several readers indicated that they retained 
past issues of Personnel Journal for reference. Our reader survey 
taken several years ago had told us the same thing. 

Our readers said that when a new issue is received, they quickly per- 
use the issue, note articles related to existing problem and file the magazine 
for future reference. When another problem arises later, they then turn 
to their file of Personnel Journals. 

To facilitate this reference use of Personnel Journal, several readers 
suggested that we run periodic subject indexes cataloging recent articles. 
tn this issue, on page 780, we begin a new policy of printing a cumulative 
(for that year) quarterly subject index for our readers’ convenience. 

The index identifies general subject categories, and includes the article 
title, author, date of issue and page number. The index includes only those 
articles printed during that calendar year. We will continue to print the com- 
plete annual index in the December issue. 

For previous years—1978, 1979 and 1980—a 3-year subject index 
will be available approximately January 15, 1981, for $4.00 plus $1.00 ship- 


ping and handling. (California residents add 6% sales tax.) 


government funding projects. 

When we know there is going to be: 
a layoff, we immediately begin 
planning transfers of the affected 
employees to other areas of the 
company. This way we are fighting the 
rumors that accompany changes in 
funding and cause employees to 
immediately begin looking for other 
jobs. If our employees know that we 
will try to reassign them within the 
company, then overall employee 
turnover is reduced. 


Magnus: Retention also seems to be 
an issue in the area of automation 
and technology changes, which often 
imply staff layoffs. | understand that 
many companies are doing some 
preplanning in anticipation of these 
technology changes and pretraining of 
staff for the changes or for transfers 
into other areas of the organization. 


Benefits 


Bertram: | see the addition of 4 
benefits as a major issue of the future. 
The question is: How are we going to 
pay for these benefits — such as 
prepaid legal fees. auto insurance, 
homeowner insurance. dental 
coverage and mortgage differentials 
for relocation? 


Cayer: Benefits are becoming more 
and more a part of the total 
reimbursement package. The 
proportion of benefits to total payroll is 
slightly greater than 36%. But benefits 
are not something we can distribute 
with discretion, and therefore we 
cannot use them for motivational 
purposes or award them on the basis 
of performance. 


Bertram: | forecast a greater usage 
in the next few years of cafeteria- type 
benefit programs in order to account 
for differences in family composition, 
especially since the needs of wage 
earners differ substantially according 
to age, number of dependents and 
other factors. Such a benefit program 
might well impact the retention 
problem we spoke of earlier. 


Cayer: When [ was with the trade 
association for life insurance 
companies, we were involved with a 
study to determine changing benefit = 
needs. We found that the types, kinds 4 
and levels of benefits requested 
varied with age, sex, type of 
employment, family composition, etc. 

So the implication is that if you want 
to optimize your benefit package, you 
will need a basic protection plan 
supplemented with differert kinds of 
alternatives. 
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Strode: Tnere is sili the unresolved 


issue Of validity. I] wornes me. When e 
you get down to facis and talk about 

job testing. validity. job interview ‘ 

questions and how they all relate to e 


job success—well, none of us has 
completely satisfactory answers. 
Unless we devote more time and 
effort to validating our personnel 
practices and procedures, | could ‘| ANEW Pe rspective for 1981— 
foresee a time when we asked a 
person's name and put him on the 
payroll. 


| Brouch: The proof of testing has to: PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
4 SOME OVENS ceed INGOs) Saene: A Human Resource Approach, 4th Edition 
we do not have that much time. i 
Currently, we are only using a typing =| by Leon C. Megginson, University of South Alabama 


and shorthand test. 


Strode: So are we. We all have to 
prioritize our work, and if it comes to a | 
choice between finding a replacement ; . 
or validating a test, the priority isto Plus: 
find someone to fill a job, not to 
document a test's validity. 


Brouch: Another area of the problem 


is job verification from a former An Innovative 1980 text— 
employer. Most employers are now 
asking for a form to fill out; they won't 


Viti! omlscorstued Hesere, || PH ROONNEL/HUMAN RESOURCE 
that this fear has almost become 


obsessive due to all of the regulatory MANAGEMENT 
Soe ee one plapee tans '| by Herbert G. Heneman III, Donald P. Schwab, both of 


legislation. 
the University of Wisconsin - Madison, John A. Fossum, 
University of Michigan, and Lee Dyer, Cornell University 


Personnel in the Future 
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Bertram: | see privacy as a big issue : 
in the future. We are going to have to : : 

develop a plan for employee rights | From: RICHARD D. IRWIN, Inc. 
and privacy before it is forced down | Homewood, IHinois 60430 
our throats through government 
regulation and intervention. 


When requesting examination copies for adoption consideration, 
please indicate course title and text presently used. 


Marr: Personnel needs to become 
almost paralegal experts. We have 
attorneys on our staff because the 
insurance industry is highly regulated. : 
But the jega! viewpoint is that of 
extreme caution. 


The problem faced by personnel is Product Information Card Number 31 
: to come up with management 
E recommendations that fit somewhere NOTICE 
between the legal department's view | 
(cautious and conservative) and line If you are missing any copies of 


management's view (much. less 


cautious). It sometimes feels like we PERSONNEL JOURNAL, volumes 1 through 


are in a negative mediating role. 56 are available. Order directly from: 
The problem is that most of us don't 

have enough grasp of the law. Sure Kraus Reprint Company 

we know some of the major laws, but Rt 4100 

not something like understanding the e. 

complex mechanisms of compliance. Millwood, New York 10546 
We need to be able to advise . : . 

management regarding legislation: to Price: $4 per single copy 

identify the rock-bottom compliance $25 per volume, paperbound 
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CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 


Announces: 
A Major New Resource for You 
(Commencing September 1980) 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR TRAINING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Designed to serve Training Professionals 
in Business, Industry, Labor Unions, 
Government, Health Care Organizations 
and the Military, it features comprehensive 
professional development programs for 
those engaged in Human Resource 
Development. 


For complete details on this exciting 
new concept and how it might benefit 
your organizaton, we invite you to contact: 


Dr. Donald D. Kane, Co-Director 
International Program for Training and Development 
NYSSILR— Cornell University 
P.O. Box 1000 
ITHACA, New York 14853 


or call him at: (607)256-4462 


Product Information Card Number 32 


Send us your address change (or your company’s) at 
least six weeks in advance. Please include both yournew 
and old address so that you will receive your copies of 
Personnel Journal. 


Personne! Journal, Subscription Dept. 
P.O. Box 2440. Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
714/646-3931. 
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regulatory agencies, to identify what is 
coming in the way of legislation and 
regulation, to identify courses of 
practical action for our company, and 
to know where the rest of the industry 
is headed. 
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Bertram: | think personnel has been 
a reactive function. But we have to get 
past that strategy and learn to 
anticipate problems in order to help 
management solve problems before 
they exist. i 
This may be one of the big issues 
of the "80s: personnel as a tool of 
management. But to do this, we have 
to get out of our offices and out into 
the organization to be able to identify 
some of the potential problems which 
may be brewing. 
At our hospital, we have two 
personnel staff members who spend 
70% of their time as employee 
relations counselors. Their job is to 
identify supervisory problems: How 
are supervisors interpreting company 
policy? How are they handling 
discipline? How are they handling 
staffing arrangements? 
| see this as a fairly new function of 
personnel, but part of the answer to 
some of the problems we have raised, 
and a step toward the anticipation of 
future problems, is the active 
involvement and awareness of the 
organization by personnel 
management. 


Cayer: This relates to why we 
developed an “associate [employee] 
survey.” It's an efficient way to 
maintain those contacts, and if used 
properly, it can help us keep on top of 
the organization and anticipate 
problems before it’s too late. 


Strode: | hope tc see greater 
application of human resource 
accounting in the 1980s. There has 
been a fair ammount of research and 
development in this area, but | don't 
yet see its widesprea use. 

We need to look at layoffs, 
compensation problems, staffing 
patterns, turnover, employee relations. 
etc. It is typical to consider each of 
these as an isolated issue, but if we 
can see the dollar cost assigned to 
each of these factors, | think the 
financial implications of personnel 
actions will have a far greater impact 
on corporate decision making. 


Marr: A final issue is management 
information. The personnel 
protessional of the ‘80s needs solid 
knowledge in data processing and 
management information. Most 
companies are behind in the transition 
from cersonnei data tc tisefut Sis 
management information aye 
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learning just mentioned, there may be a developmental sequence through — 


On the personal level, in addition to the mechanism of associative 


which people tend to pass. People whe look both for material and 


psychological rewards tend to give the former consideration priority in: 

they working lives until those requirements begin to be reasonably well. 
! . . . . . : : 

mds Thereafter, intrinsic considerations, such as status and challenge of 


th@ob, may take on greater significance for them. 


v1 


Pees in the wark environment and/or in the demography of the work - 


Yo some extent, we can therefore estimate possible changes in work - 
att@udes of a population by projecting changes in cultural values, beliefs, . 
ané behavior patterns. Changes resulting from the experiences of indi- 


Sal members of a population can be predicted from the projected 


rome. That is, experiences tend to be associated with social and economic 


st&ises and roles, so that changes in the nature of statuses and roles may - 


N : ; ae 
be@xpected to alter the experiences and hence the work attitudes of indi. 


Vi 


m 


als. An example is the changing work role of women, which is likely 
to Sing about associated changes in their work attitudes, and in those of 


@ also. 


Cugpural Changes 


Sogia! analysts are by no means in agreement concerning the directions in 


Ww 


t@th our Western culture will evolve. However, the relatively short-term 


ouffeok with which we are concerned here is generally expected to wit- 
neg an extension of certain trends that have been developing over the past 


dede—provided, of course, that no major perturbation occurs, such at. 


a Wr, severe depression, or political upheaval. 


0 


od 
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anie! Yankelovich and other social analysts have noted the following 
mporary cultural trends that are likely to affect work attitudes: 


Reduced concern with economic insecurity. 

Revised definitions of success, with less emphasis on materi! 

hievement and more on personal fulfillment. os 
More flexible and equa! division of work roles between the sexes. _ 
Growing psychology of entitlement to the good life. 
Greater questioning of efficiency as a criterion of goodness, 
Shifting emphasis from bigness and growth to smallness and cos. 

servation. | 

© Rising concern with ecological balance and the environment, 


® Growing beliefs that work organizations are obliged, not onty 4s 
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and of society. 


® Rising concern with the welfare of consumers. : 
® Greater awareness of issues pertaining to health, both physical and 


~-. Mental. 


* Greater social acceptance of ethnic minorities. 
* Growing conviction that there is more to life than working. ge 


To the extent that the foregoing developments in fact take place, they 


will, of course, not affect all people equally. But, on the whole and in 
cambination, they are likely to stimulate shifts in work attitudes such as 
the following: 


¢ Economic well-being may increasingly be taken for granted (except 


'~ for those newly emerging from poverty), with benefits becoming in- ~~ 


creasingly important relative to take-home pay in the compensation 


| package. 


® Workers may become more attuned to the long-range career impli- 


cations of their jobs, in contrast to here-and-now considerations. 


@ Hitherto disadvantaged groups—women, blacks, and others—will 
press especially hard for better jobs, higher pay, more training, more of 


"2 the action, 


* Autonomy, responsibility, achievement, and related psychic re- 
wards may continue to gain in importance relative to material or com- 


fort considerations (which is not to say that the latter will fade). 


® The social and ecological significance of jobs and organizations 


_ may become a matter of greater import in attracting workers and main- 
~ taining their job satisfaction. 


® More workers may want more of a voice in what goes on in their 
companies. 


® Concern with satisfying use of leisure time may grow. 
‘#@ The importance of hierarchical status may decline, both as a source 


’ 9f power and as a source of satisfaction. 


* Workers may demand more attention to conditions furthering men- 


“val and physical health and well-being—‘‘quality of working life’ — 


even at the expense of productivity and profits, 
¢ People may become less motivated to work Jong and hard just out of 


habit or conscience; increasingly, they may expect explanations and |“ 
- payoffs in both material and psychological terms, 
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, The Work Force of the Future 


Trends in the Work Force 


As was noted earlier, a second major avenue of attitude change is com- 
prised of changes in personal experiences associated with alterations in 
the status and roles of the work force. Hence, a useful way of anticipating 
whatfuture changes may occur in worker attitudes therefore consists of 
anal pging the changes that are expected in the composition of the work 
force If the work force changes in ways that have already been found to 
be aXociated with differences in attitudes, we may infer that future at- 
titudS would tend to shift accordingly, all other things being equal. 

There seems to be consensus among most labor economists regarding 
the Plowing changes that can be expected over the next decade in de- 
r “ppc attributes of the work force: 


| 
i=) 


SA larger percentage of workers will have been born and raised in a 


mgidle-class, urban, American cultural milieu than has been the case 
previously. ° 

fhe average age will increase; the proportions of workers in their 
tegps and early twenties will decrease sharply, whereas those in the 25- 
tops4-year-old bracket will increase; changes in mandatory retirement’ 
my further increase the proportion in their sixties. 

eothe black portion of the labor force is expected to increase by about 
oi third, compared with a gain of only one fifth for whites. 
eRWWomen are likely to increase their rate of participation in employ- 
mht from the present level of approximately 40 percent, especially in 
professional and managerial occupations. 

eyThe average educational level will continue to increase, as a result 
7 ewer workers with less than a high school education and more 
werkers with at least some postsecondary education. 


*oThe average level of income and associated socioeconomic factors 


wl rise. 
a 


row 
Impli€ations for Attitudes 


Several interesting developments are suggested for the 1980s, when we 
superimpose on the expected changes in the characteristics of the work 
force the work attitudes that have been found to be associated with those 
characteristics. These may be quickly grasped by reference to Table 2, 
which shows for each of the aforementioned work force changes the as- 


sociated shifts that are implied in involvement with work, in work values, 
or in job satisfaction. 
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Table 2. Attitudina! Implications of Work Force Changes. 


___Table 2, Altitudina!tmpfications of Work Force Change _ 


Implications for 
Job Involvement Work Values Job Satisfaction 


Work Force Changes 


~ 

More emphasis on Satisfaction with 
career opportuni- promotion pro- 
ties, self-fulfill- spects 
ment 

More concern with Dissatisfaction 
arrangements with ‘‘lock-step”” 
permitting home- jobs 
making and careers 


Sex 


More women Work mere important 


to many women, less 
to some men 


eptiibe igi eee 


Age 


Fewer under 30 Less tendency to be 
Fewe 


dissatisfied, 
provided that 
material rewards 
are good and a 


Work more important More emphasis on 


to some, less to security, earnings, 
others bene fits 


’ More over 65 Less emphasis on 


self-fulfillment person has 

more concern developed leisure 
about leisure interests 

time and 

retirement 


Education 
Higher average 
level 


More post-high 


Greater overall 
satisfaction 


More emphasis on 
self-fulfillment 


More emphasis on More dissatisfac- 


‘ i ith under- 
school work that uses tion with 
abilities utilization and 
lack of 
challenge 


Socioeconomic status 
More middle-class, Work more important 


urbanized 


More dissatisfac- - 
tion with socially 
irrelevant work 


More emphasis on 
challenging and 
socially signifi- 
cant (‘‘meaning- 
ful’’) activities 


Second careers become 


P ad important at: 
Greater diversity 


of satisfaction— 
More interest in dissatisfaction 
leisure, less 
emphasis on sub- 
sistence 


Greater diversity 
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nfluences. Another is that our society has become less insistent on uni- 
ormily, more tolerant of idiosyncracy. Finally, there is the growing be- 
lef in the right of each person to be an individual and get what he or she 
vants—what has been termed the rising “psychology of entitlement.” 
Che convergence of these forces was neatly described in a recent report of 
Yunkelawich, Skelly and White, Inc.: “Thus, the emergence of greater 
luralifg of work styles becomes translated into a demand for the indi- 
iduali@tion of the work environment.’’? 

To sSmmarize our projections of work attitudes of the future, the 
‘hange® anticipated herein may be telescoped into the following broad 
rends:S 

=) 
: Fe traditional economic significance of work will be supplemented 
by agising concern with its psychological quality and social meaning- 
fulngs. 
@ More workers at all levels will want a stronger voice in decisions 
atfe@ng their jobs and to be less subject to hierarchical control. 
® Agshrinking proportion of the work force will be content to have 
routige, unchallenging jobs. 
® Nipre people will think in terms of long-range careers and even mul- 
tipleereers, not just in terms of immediate jobs. 
© Te importance of nonwork (family, community, retirement, lej- 
sure Qwill increasingly rival that of work. 
© TK work force will exhibit a wider diversity of attitudes toward 
work@ portending numerous departures from the foregoing. 
a 

Howgfer those trends will, indeed, unfold in the 1980s is far from clear, 

‘he Ye strong stabilizing influences: force of habit, comfort with the 

miliabh discomfort with the unfamiliar, and the tremendous capacity of 

lost pe@ple to adapt. But, always subject to the absence of a major up- 
eaval, Sooner or.jater the foregoing trends are likely to emerge, if not in 

Ie 93, then perhaps by 2000. 


RISING WITH THE TIDE 


he trends in worker attitudes just noted do not necessarily spell disaster, 
i fact, with ingenuity, they can be converted into forces making for an 
rer: healthier, more viable social and economic system than we have to- 
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day. However, the phrase ‘with ingenuity” implies changes in socia! in- 
stitutions to keep pace with the changes in attitudes. In this concluding 
section, some suggestions are offered as ‘to the nature of those changes. 

Listed in the following are some features of work that, singly or in 
combination, are likely to make jobs-more harmonious with the attitudes 
of the work force of the future: 


¢ Structuring jobs so that workers make more visible contributions to 
others and perceive the consequence of what they do. 

® Redesigning jobs in order to increase the proportion that utilize 
higher levels of ability and education. 

* Creating more job-sharing opportunities, that is, cividing a tradi- 
tionally full-time job so that it can be covered by two or more part-time 
workers. 

® Increasing the flexibility of rewards (pay, benefits) available to 
workers, so that each person may have wider options to meet particular 
needs and preferences. 

* Increasing the flexibility of work schedules by flexitime (hours in 
the day), days off, vacations, and other methods. 

* Establishing more part-time jobs, especially for homemakers, re- 
tirees, and those needing supplemental income, such as actors, writers, 
and others. 

* Offering sabbatical leaves for those who wish to study, try out 
something else, or just replenish themselves. , 

¢ Using job rotation, both on an informal basis within work teams, or 
on a scheduled basis across departments or even employers (such as 
‘intergovernmental assignments, loans of personnel from industry to 
education, and so on). 

® Providing more and better mechanisms for sharing power up and 


down the line, such as task forces, labor-management committees, - 


works councils, collective bargaining, Management-by-Objectives 
programs, autonomous work teams, fewer levels of hierarchy, 
~*“linking-pin”’ arrangements, and so on. 
® Creating more and better opportunities for use of leisure, coupled 
with avocational counseling and education. 
. © Providing more. flexible arrangements for retirement, including 
~~ early retirement, exceptions to mandatory retirement, and partial or 
phased retirement. These arrangements should be accompanied by re- 
sources for retirement counseling. 
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© Using affirmative action to recruit and prepare women and disad- 

vantaged minorities for jobs and careers. 

© Improving corporate citizenship via additional attention and weight 

given to effects on consumers, local communities, and society. 

e Experimenting with nontraditional rewards, such as time off for 

goodypertormance, or giving eligible workers opportunities to try out 

new @bs. 

© Cstating new careers in areas of heightened public concern, such as 

cons@vation, consumer protection, or mental health; such develop- 

menf& could be doubly advantageous if they were made accessible to 

unde&mployed groups, such as youth, minorities, or women, 

e Wreasing the flexibility of career structures, so that people may 

hu @hoices at key points in their careers—for example, choosing to 

advace in either managerial or technical channels, or opting to change 

care@!s altogether. 

° IPsproving the match between people and jobs, taking into account 

poteMial attitudes as well as proficiency of the worker; the techniques 

for Ging this may, in fact, be farther advanced than are the mechanics 

of and commitment to implementation. 

® 

Non§Sof the preceding items is altogether novel. Many have been de- 
‘ised igkrecent years precisely in attempts to cope with the deterioration in 
vorker@ttitudes, with at least preliminary evidence of utility. For exam- 
te, experiments in job enrichment and in participative management have 
yften sown good results when introduced in the right way in the right 
ituatiggs. What is being suggested here is that the need for such altera- 
ior Da work systems will be greater in the 1980s than they were in 
he is and 1970s, given the evolution predicted earlier in worker at- 
itudes GAnd the solutions, to be effective, will need to be more than super- 
icial q® piecemeal; a sufficient number of elements will have to be 
shungediso that in aggregate they will constitute new systems of work. 

Ingestious managers and behavioral scientists will no doubt be able to 
jJevise additional programs to cope with those attitudes. For example, in 


addition to the foregoing we possibly should be thinking in terms of sub- 


dividing some mammoth organizations or increasing the opportunities for. 


self-employment; both of those kinds of work settings are likely to appeal 
‘o many of the workers of the future. 

In sum, the 1980s are likely to wimess further evolutions in worker at- 
itudes along lines initiated in the 1960s and maintained through the 
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1970s. Experiments in the reform of work systems, initiated partly in re- 
gnonse to those changes, indicate directions for future development. Cre- 


~ ative thinking is likely to improve further on such programs. Depending 


on our collective success in designing and instituting reformed systems, 


- the future may either be populated largely with workers who are involved 


and satisfied with their working lives or who are demoralized and frus- 
trated. 


NOTES 


. j, R. P. Quinn, G. L. Staines, and M. R. McCullough, Job Satisfaction: Is There a Trend? Man- 


power Research Monograph No. 30, U.S. Department of Labor (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 


emment Printing Office, 1974). 
3. Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc., Corporate Priorities, ‘The New Worker,” Briefings for 


Management, November 16, 1977. 
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Although inflation alone has pushed these costs up tremendously, 

an enriched occupational and skill mix in the work force has also 

. contributed to the upward pressure on overall personnel costs, 
oot bus, the organization focuses more on the economics of work 
Nather than on its psychosocial aspects. This natural preoccupation 
Qvith the economics of work tends to detract from quality-of-work- 
Gite issues which in the long run may prove to offer a more perma- 


<= 


ent solution to the problem of increasing labor costs. 
we : 


= 


° 
Etfec@e Programs in the United States 


pO 2 5 : . 
! yer to broaden its base of knowledge the Work in America Institute 


intigd a complete search of the literature for the four-year period 
19711975, to review U.S. experimentation with worker productivity, 
Thisgstudy resulied in the book A Guide to Worker Productivity Ex- 
perinfpnts in the United States, 1971-75 by Raymond A, Katzell, Penney 
BienGock, and Paul Faerstein.® It consists of summaries of 103 
expe@jments aimed at improving productivity. The survey findings bear 
repeating. 

Infighty-five of the experiments favorable effects on one or more as- 
pectof productivity were reported. This indicates that improvement of 
worfgr performance, a result that should benefit all segments of society, 
is ateainable through strategies already within our grasp. What kinds of 
proggims had the greatest success? In terms of popularity, of the fourteen 
categpries classified, an old standby, training, was the most frequently 
cite? followed closely by the more recent strategy of redesigning jobs to 

ps worker motivation. Evaluating these techniques, the study noted 
the Hallowing: 

. s 


ee Behavioral analysis, identifying for the worker what effective work 
bediavior is, providing occasions to enact it, furnishing prompt and fre- 
quent feedback regarding results, and giving material or symbolic re- 
wards contingent on effective performance, appears to be particularly 
valuable. 

e Setting clear and difficult but attainable goals for performance—. 
*Management-by-Objectives” or similar programs—has produced 
useful results, Like behavioral analysis, goal setting typically requires 
frequent and prompt feedback. 

© Redesign of jobs, either those of individuals or of work teams, often 
has beneficial effects, but fails in a significant proportion of instances, 
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Apparently, it is likely to fail unless there isa commitment on ue a 
of all concerned to make it work, unless the program meshes” wit 
other elements in the system—kinds of workers, technology, labor re- 
lations, and so on. a 

® Compensation continues to have a major influence on worker pro- 
ductivity, particularly when creative ways are devised to make remun- 
eration contingent on performance. . 

® Wider sharing of responsibility and control for job content among 
rank-and-file workers usually is found to have positive results in terms 
of enhanced productivity and quality of working life. 

@ Inthis context, organizational structures that integrate functions and 
decentralize authority show promise. 
e Plans to maintain or improve productivity should be approached in 
terms of all the interrelated psychological, social, technological, 
economic, and cultural factors that must be balanced if the system 1s to 
be effective over the long haul, Productivity programs that work in 
some situations may fail in others. Therefore, achieving major im- 
provements in productivity requires that each new step be compatible 


with existing programs. 


These findings, of course, are based on a relatively small number of 
productivity experiments, though they are perhaps the most significant 
such experiments undertaken during the early 1970s. One important ob- 
stacle is that many experiments, successes and failures alike, are not re- 
ported in scientific or professional publications. Publicity may be particu- 
larly lacking in regard to programs that give the organization a presume’ 
competitive advantage, OF where there are other reasons (such as niskIng a 
delicate union—management balance) for maintaining a “low profile. 


Keys to Successful Programs 


In an effort to uncover these unreported experiments, the Work in 
America Institute’s monthly newsletter, World of Work Report, has inves- 
tigated and published, with the cooperation of employers, dozens of 
outstanding case histories that have generated tangible results for nese 
innovative organizations. Based on these case histories and the institute's 
experience in quality-of-work-life and productivity programs, the fol- 
fowing have been found to be the primary components of successful pro- 


grams. 
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Improvements in quality of working life that are an integral part ofa 
sound, long-term employee-relations policy, tailored to individual 
plants or offices. 

Reform or innovation that does not require substantial capital in- 
vestment or excessive start-up costs. 

Changes that are relatively gradual, present limited risks, and can 
be controlled (or reversed) without major consequences. 
Cooperative programs that engage the mutual interests of manage- 
ment, unions, and employees and ultimately produce shared eco- 
nomic or other benefits. 

Increased participation and involvement of employees, without rad- 
ical surgery on existing production technology. 

Programs that have top-level direction, an economic motivation, 
and strong support, based on the premise that in the productivity 
equation people “count,” and that their effectiveness requires con- 
stant reinforcement. 

Changes in the quality of working life that are compatible with the 
"+ American philosophy of management, but that are also cognizant of 
and responsive to government regulation and the changing expecta- 
tions and aspirations of the employed work force. 

Plants that combine participation, measurement, and openness to 
maximize the mutual interest of employees and management to in- 
crease the elfectiveness of the organization. 
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A Book Ahead 


yes 1980s promise excitement, challenge, and increased complexity in 
nignaging people. The twin goals of productivity and an enhanced quality 
ovorking life are attainable, but only for those managers who make the 
elfbrt. , 

2 accommodation between the organization’s goals and the 
employee's expectations will be more difficult. People will bring a more 
complex and varied set of needs to the workplace. The workplace itself 
will impose technological and information demands upon its internal 
human resources. The aging of the population, the growing role of wom- 
en, the increased pressures for equality of opportunity, and the rising per- 
sonal expectations for decent, satisfying, and challenging jobs will all 
demand an efiective response. 

Management, labor, and government will each place greater demands 
on the workplace and these will not always be harmonious. Thus, those 
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who are most imaginative and innovative stand to gain the most in the 
new environment, whereas those who resist change at every turn are more 
likely to suffer problems and disappointments. 

We have good cause to be optimistic. The nation is rich in its supply of 
human talent. The political system is open and democratic, constantly 
buffeted by change, yet constantly adapting to new economic and social 
conditions. Our economic system is strong and resilient too; it will ac- 
commodate to the energy problem and go on providing an improved 
standard of life. And our work institutions, which have contributed so 
much to the advancement of the national welfare, will continue to be a 
source of productive achievement. In the decade ahead, one of the na- 
tion’s greatest challenges will be to advance the quality of working life, 
while at the same time nurturing a healthy work ethic and using human 
resources productively. 


NOTES 
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adhere are many personnel managers with knowl- 
| edge of and experience in labor relations, wage 
<@ and salary administration, personnel legisla- 
tion, and all other aspects of personnel administra- 
tion. However, one asset which is regrettably rare 
among personnel people is an understanding of and 
sensitivity to the key operating elements required 
to maintain their company’s current profitability and 
fo enhance its future healthy growth. In short, many 
personnel managers simply don’t understand how 
a business is run. 

In interviewing personnel people over the years, 
it has been interesting to note their response to 
the rather hackneyed but always revealing question: 
“Why did you choose personnel management as a 
career?’ The response to this question comes in many 
forms, but often translates as, ‘Because I like peo- 
ple.” Interest in and sensitivity to people are, of course, 
essential in performing effective personnel work. How- 
ever, the personnel manager must recognize that the 
personnel job is an integral part of a total business or- 
ganization whose primary objective is io make a profit. 

The personnel manager obviously must assure 
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that people are treated fairly and equitably, that they 
are motivated and rewarded, that their complaints 
and aspirations are heard and appropriately acted 
upon, and that their jobs present the opportunity for 
satisfaction and a feeling of personal accomplishment. 
However, the personnel manager must always bear in 
mind that business exists primarily to make a profit; 
it does not exist solely to make people happy. 

Tunnel vision which disproportionately focuses 
on people pacification will adversely affect the achieve- 
ment of profit. Conversely, overwhelming concentra- 
tion on profit to the exclusion of the realistic recogni- 
tion of people is equally objectionable. To be success- 
ful, the personnel manager must achieve a well- 
balanced view of his or her concerns both for people 
and for profit. 

To be productive, people must feel wanted and 
needed. On the other hand, people must be made 
aware of their responsibility to contribute, through 
their best performance, to the company’s success and 
profit. It is the pragmatic recognition of this subtle dis- 
tinction between salutary people-satisfaction and 
solid profit-accomplishment which epitomizes the truly 
effective personnel manager. Some, unfortunately, 
are unable to achieve this balance. 


Understanding How Business Works 


The persormel manager must be an integral ‘‘part 
of the business’’: ii¢., a contributing member of man- 
agement who understands how company business 
is transacted, not simply a traditional part of the staff 
that reports to the chief executive. 

A personnel manager is not expected to be a mas- 
ter of marketing, nor a CPA, nor a manufacturing ex- 
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* pert, but he or she must underaod and have a work- 
ing knowledge off 
unique operating problems which confront each func- 


tional heacl. Without this understanding and work- 
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A personnel manager’s recommendations 
to the company must reflect an understanding 
of their profit-and-loss implications. 


ing knowledge, the personnel manager’s opinions are 
relatively useless to the chief executive. 

The personnel manager's views and recommen- 
dations as to various courses of action which the com- 
pany is considering must reflect an understanding of 
the profit-and-loss implications of his or her proposed 
actions. Again, some personnel managers do not have 
this understanding, or if they do, they don’t use it 
effectively. They myopically view their responsibilities 
as being only vaguely, if at all, related to profit and loss. 
They spend a disproportionate amount of their time 
on surveys, reports and analyses and on esoteric psy- 
chological exercises, while failing to ‘concentrate suf- 
ficiently on those aspects of their job which will struc- 
ture the company with the most qualified and procluc- 
tive people and which will contribute to profit. Con- 
versely, a personnel manager who really understands 
how business works, and how each manager shares 
in the operational success (or failure) of that business, 
will be a valuable asset to the company. 


Eyes and Ears of the Chief Executive 


The personnel manager must be the “eyes and 
ears” (and frequently the voice) of the chief execu- 
tive. He or she must know what is going on in the 
company, what people are really thinking and why, 
and how company actions and decisions are affect- 
ing employee attitudes toward the company and its 
management. Secondly, he or she must evaluate 
this intelligence: Is it real, or is it idle conversation? Is 
a complaint serious, or is it harmless gripping? Thirdly, 
it is insufficient merely to convey this evaluated intelli- 
gence to the chief executive. The personnel manager 
must also recommend well-conceived, pragmatic ideas 
which deal with and effectively counteract unfavor- 
able trends in employee attitude. 

It is not enough, for example, to inform the chief 
executive that ‘people are unhappy with our present 
schedule of working hours.’’ The personnel manager 
must accompany this disturbing observation with facts 
and with a well-thought-out revision c° scheduled work- 
ing hours which will solve the problem, yet allow the 
company to function as effectively as possible. Further, 
these recommendations, before being presented to 
the chief executive, should have been coordinated 
with and agreed to by the involved operating execu- 
tives. The personnel manager, in this regard, should 
riot be an obsequious tattletale. However, he or she 
must be a continually reliable source of information 
concerning employee attitudes and thinking at all 
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levels. A person. ,manager who does not keep the 
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at all levels of the company is failing an important re- 
sponsibility. 


Evaluating Executive Candidates 


The personnel manager must also have the 
ability to evaluate and recommend candidates for 
executive positions—not just to screen resumes and 
accept the candidates sent by a highly paid out- 
side search agency. It is not sufficient simply to con- 
duct perfunctory interviews, select two or three can- 
didates, and then have the chief executive decide 
which candidate to hire. The personnel manager 
should have already reached a decision, and he or 
she must advise the chief executive of this choice 
and the reasons behind it. 

The personnel manager must recognize that if 
six or seven highly qualified and compatible people 
can be placed at the top of a company, then they in 
turn will staff their functions with people of similar 
caliber. Therefore, the personnel manager must first 
concentrate on the selection of those six or seven peo- 
ple, and thereafter assure that those executives are 
continually motivated and realistically satisfied. 

When an unqualified or undeserving executive 
is thrust unilaterally into a position, the personnel man- 
ager who stands by in a semidetached manner, as 
if disclaiming responsibility for the selection, is failing 
in the job. It is always necessary to object beforehand 
to the appointment of an unsuitable candidate, no 
matter who recommended the candidate, and to 
present firm, objective reasons supporting such a 
judgment. 

Personnel people occasionally admit (or lament), 
“We objected to this candidate, but the operating 
people insisted on making their own choice.’’ This 
cop-out is an unacceptable abdication of respon- 
sibility. Had the personnel manager previously in- 
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If the personnel manager works to inspire 
the operating executives’ confidence, 
they will be reluctant to hire anyone 

without his or her consent. 
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spired the confidence of the operating executives, 
they would be very reluctant to hire anyone to whom 
he or she seriously objected, 

If the operating people persist in the face of per- 
sonnel’s objections, then the personnel manager must 
openly, diplomatically and constructively present these 
objections to the chief executive before a final selec- 
tion is made. Moreover, he or she must be advocate, 
as well as judge, anc propose a candidate who is 
more viable than the one rejected. But too frequently, 
personnel people retreat into the convenient, unpro- 
ductive ‘‘I-told-you-so!”’ syndrome. After all, an affirma- 
tive recommendation on personnel selection implies - 
responsibility for the ultimate success or failure of 
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ingly avoid that responsibility. 
Planning Employee Development 


One of the least understood and most poorly 
practiced aspects of personnel work is employee de- 
velopment. The average personnel manager's ac- 
tion plan for employee development is to assure that a 
certain number of people attend outside seminars 
each year. Such seminars can be beneficial, but they 
are still the least personalized and therefore the least 
productive segment of employee development. 

It is incumbent on the personnel manager to iden- 
lify those people who are, or could become, significant 
contributors to the company’s business. Then, he or 
she must devise individual development plans for and 
with those people. For example, it may be beneficial 
for a development engineer to spend some full or 
part-time in the marketing function; it may be pro- 
ductive to place a manufacturing manager in en- 
gineering for a period of time; it may be productive 
fo create several “assistant to”’ positions for ‘‘comers”’ 
where they can obtain a better overall view of the 
company as a whole. This type of individual em- 
ployee development is difficult. and time-consuming 
to plan and execute effectively and harmoniously. 
It requires individual employee counseling on a con- 
tinuing basis and coordination with department heads 
who may not immediately see the benefit of dis- 
rupting their own functions. It also requires the per- 
sonnel manager to exercise imagination and creativity, 
Because of these bothersome reasons, some personnel 
people avoid making the effort, or establish some 
euphemistic ‘“‘program’’ merely for the record, despite 
the fact that employee development is one of their 
most important responsibilities, 


Counseling Top Managers 


Another personnel duty is counseling the com- 
pany’s top managers about their working relations 
with fellow executives. This counseling should be con- 
ducted in such a way that all managers feel free to 
speak frankly with the personnel manager, knowing 
that their comments and concerns will not be bruited 
about to other managers or to the chief executive. 
And yet, the personnel manager must use knowledge 
from one executive in order to counsel other execu- 
tives as to their working relationships with that person. 
Obviously, this counseling must be discreetly and 
judiciously handled. 

(The subject of counseling leads to what might 
be called “The Law of Evolving Personnel Dynam- 
ics”: A company with a discordant top management 
will surely have a weak personnel manager. A com- 
pany with a weak personnel manager will surely have 
a discordant top management.) 


Removing Ineffective Employees 


Unless prodded, a personnel manager will not 
usually recommend the removal of marginal or non- 
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ployee morale, cause personnel insecurity, or result in 
the ultimate personnel anathema: a discrimination 
charge. The fact is that the removal of a marginal or 
unnecessary employee, provided it is properly han- 
dled, usually improves the morale of the average and 
above-average employees, who are, after all, the peo- 
ple the company most wants to retain. It is demoti- 
vating to a production employee to observe a fellow 
worker who is dogging it—and getting away with 
it. It is the personnel manager's responsibility to see 
that the level of employee performance is as consistently 
high as possible, even when achievement of that ob- 
jective means recommending and carrying out the 
removal of certain employees. 


Promoting from Within 


The personnel manager must assure, whenever 
possible, that promotions occur from within the com- 
pany. At times, this desirable objecive may cause sur- 
prising and confusing conflicts which the personnel 
manager must quickly resolve. Occasionally, department 
managers who are engrossed in dealing with the prob-. 
lems of their own functions don’t want to lose a good 
worker, even when they know that their refusal 
represents the loss of a desired promotion to a de- 
serving employee. The personnel manager has to 
handle this situation tactfully, but firmly, exercising 
authority if necessary to assure that outstanding 
contributors are promoted within the company. (Such 
employees have to be promoted, or they will soon 
find another employer who will recognize and reward 
their talent.) 

When it becomes necessary to bring in a new 
manager from outside because there is no qualified 
employee in-house, then the personnel manager 
must assure that the outsider’s arrival is handled 
in a straightforward manner, yet with professional 
diplomacy and with full explanation and counseling to 
the insiders who had aspired to the position. The per- 
sonnel manager should not be swayed by what. is 
politically expedient in such matters. If he or she loses 
the confidence of other managers by bowing to uni- 
lateral influences inside or outside the company, they 
will not seek his or her recommendations in future. 
In effect, the personnel manager will have lost by de- 
fault the “right” to exercise authority. 


Guardian of the Right to Manage 
It is the personnel manager's responsibility to 
assure that all employee work rules, personnel] actions 
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and labor contracts preserve management's right to 
manage. Moreover, the personnel manager must 
promulgate this essential management requirement 
as his or her own thinking, not solely as the directive 
of top management. Ineffective personnel man- 
agers frequently, and mistakenly, attempt to main- 
tain their own personal relations with employees or 
labor unions by attributing the imposition of any un- 
popular work rules, personnel actions or contract en- 
forcement to “the front office.” In doing so, they 
abrogate their own responsibilities, and sooner or later 
they will also lose the confidence of “‘the front office.” 
The personnel manager should always disagree 
with the chief executive when a proposed work rule, 
directive, personnel action or contract change is more 
harmful thari helpful. But having stated his or her case 
(more than once, if necessary) and lost, the personnel 
manager must then carry out the order. Expressing 
disagreement to other employees, especially. to peers, 
or disavowing any personal responsibility for the deci- 
sions of the chief executive only weakens the personnel 
manager’s image and effectiveness in the company. 


A Magnet for Disparate Disciplines 


The R&D engineer must know the product; the 
markeng director must know the market, the ac- 
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countant must know how to keep the books and 
offer financial advice; the head of manufacturing must 
understand production. The personnel manager, 
however, must know how, and why, all these func- 
tions fit together. He or she has to be the magnet 
which helps the chief executive draw disparate dis- 
ciplines into a single, working, productive unit. 

Many personnel managers lack this magnetic 
ability, some of them even seem unaware that they 
should have it. Without “magnetism,” however, they 
are relegated to the innocuous role of “the hirer of 
people’ and “the processor of insurance claims.” 
They then wonder why they seem to have little in- 
fluence on their company management decisions. 

A well-informed, well-balanced, common-sense, 
business-oriented personnel manager is a treasure, a 
tremendous asset to the company, probably a 
greater one than even he or she realizes. A chief ex- 
ecutive who is fortunate enough to have such a per- 
sonnel manager as a working partner will rely heavily 
and regularly on personnel for advice and opinion. 
That personnel manager will become, and will re- 
main, a very important, respected and influential con- 
tributor to the company’s management, a contribu- 
tor who is consulted on every major issue. A sensible 
chief executive wants to extend that status to the 
personnel manager, but only in direct ratio to the per- 
sonnel manager’s ability to earn it. 
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These services available in all fifty states and in many foreign countries. Same day basis for many 
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